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even after it was revealed that the initial success or failure upon. 
which their impressions were based had been predétermined. 
Specifically, they formed perceptions of their ability to convince 
another student to donate blood, then learned that the "persuaded" 
.person was actually responding-not to the subject's arguments but to 
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self-perceptions‘were based on false feedback, they continued to act 
according to them. Contrary to predictions and previous findings, 
however, instructions to explicitly explain an initial outcome did 
not increase its subjective likelihood. This finding may be explained 
in.terms of the "sufficient" conditions which normally prompt 
individuals to explain social events. (Author) 
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es "ABSTRACT 


The aaa “experiment extends vie: apparent, ‘external validity of the 
finding iKak self-perceptions: of ability persevere after the basis for suc 
impressions ‘hs been totally discredited.. Specifically, subjects persever 
: _ their perceptions of personal’ persuasiveness after it was revealed that 


the initial. success or failure upon which their impressions were based had 
1 , 

. been predetermined. Contrary to predictions and previous findiaaus nigeever 
SREREDGERONE to explicitly explain. an initial ‘outcome did not on its 


dubientive likelihood, This finding is digcusaea avgetns of the sufficien 


cqnditions which normally prompt individuals to explain social events. ns 
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Perseverance of Discredited Self-Perceptions: 


Beyond the Debriefing Paradigm 


a : © 
at Frequently, in everyday experience, an actor is given reason to doubt 


ms 


the validity, reliability, or relevance of information that has previously: 
: | 
provided the basis for his self impressions. Thus,’ John is heartened by 
; oer 
* the Famous Artist Correspondence School's wba of his potential as a 


commercial artist and then later discovers that three of his peers ansigfed 


"the same advertisement and recetved equally glowing | ‘assessments. Mary. 
Wee i ee | 


decides on the basis of her failure to grasp elencitary concepts in a high 
‘ on: chenistry class that she lacks the acadtnde abilities to pursue a 

career in medicine, only to learn that, her chemistry teacher has been fired 

baiies of his pedagogic deficiencies. f 

Logically, the actor in each case should revise or perhaps even totally 

abandon the snteth11y-formed impression. "Recently, however, Ross, Lepper, 
and Hubbard (1975) Shege suggested that such initial impressions may persevere 
to an unwarranted and inappropriate degree. Briefly, they demonstrated, that 


false feedback concerning performance. in a novel discrimination task Ct G4 
4 ; * distinguishing ficticious from authentic suicide notes) continued to influence’ 


¢ 
both the self- perceptions of the actors and the social perceptions of 


-observers even after the initial fendbent had been totally discredited through 
standard ‘Ndebriefing" procedure. 
Such a demonstration has potentially profound implications regarding 
| 


impression perseverance and change in the face of logical or evidential 


. challenges that occur outside the laboratory and the mechanisms that mediate 
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these phenomena. Before exploring these implications, however, it seems 


prudent to éxplore first the range ang the robustness of the perseverance 


¥ | 


phenomenon. Specifically, two types of questions may be raised concerning the. 


external validity of the Ross et al. findings. First, there may be unique 
aspects of the standard debriefing pracedure that are responsible for 


perseverance effects but are unlikely to occur in more commonplace circum- 
stances involving evidential discrediting. For example, subjects, having 


been deceived once by the experimenter, may simply remain wary of his sub- 


sequent claims;or the fact that the experimenter in debriefing specifically 
a 


| 


focuses attention on his prfor intgnt to manipulate ohe subject's self impression 


may be critical. Many such "narrow" interpretations of the Ross, Lepper and 


Hubbard results and other demonstrations of debriefing failure (c.f., Walster, 


s 


et al.; 1967 Valins, 1974) are possiblp. Second, the task and ability in the 


_ Ross, et al. demonstration were highly ovel and largely irrelevant to any 


of the subjects! past experiences ér prdconceptions about the self. Again, 
issues of external validity arise. The need for extending the donage 
and demonstrating the robustness of imprpssion perseverance in the face of 


\ 
discrediting thus seems apparent. 


With this objective in mind, a furfher teé® of the "perseverance hypo- 
“heat d nas undertaken using ‘ajrather dif flerent "discrediting" procedure and 
an ability both ego-involving and likely ]to be based on prior experience. 
Specifically, the present study examined the role of perseverance processes 
iH, etudente! judgments of their ability tb persuade their peers. In the 
experiment, subjects first experienced either success or failure in convincing 
another student to donate blood in a phoné call, only to learn Teer that 
the "persuaded" person actually had been 4 confederate responding in ee 


dance with a prearranged script. These procedures were justified.to subjects 


ed s 


simply as a "practice’' session: and were explained in a manner that precluded 
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any impression that the experimenter had attempted to manipulate the subject 8" 


self impressfons. Finally, the subjects were asked to rate their likely 


success at the task in the Futuge: | 
\ 


In addition to davernindie the applicability ot ‘the Bevernesaace oF | < 
phenomenon to- real world dhorlendes, the present study sought to investigate” 
ane mechanism postulated to. underlie belief perseverance. -In discussing 
che hechdnieme of perseverance, Ross et al. (1975) speculated that once an oe 
SuAbeeRtOn has been formed .on the basis of some initial information, the: . 

,perceiver's subsequent consideration of potentially relevant information 
may be biased such that ‘the original impression seems to gain more support, 


or suffer less disconfirmation, than would result from an eee Sea 


eration of such input. HUE ER DEORE tha perceiver's attempts ba account 


for the evidence which led to the formulation of that impression may ceanit: roots 

in the discovery or’ conn eee of antecedent conditions to which the etevalie | | 
evidence seem an obvious and neebly probable consequence. These processes Ss | 

that increase the apparent support for, and plausibility of, a given belief . 

or impression might thus ‘ capable of sustaining that ivprvendon even when 1 
the authenticity or relevance of the information upon ahich it was ‘originally 
\oueee is challenged or negated. 

The role of causal explanation in promoting pecaeeencaee of impressions 
about others has recently been demonstrated in an eipeeimane by Ross, Lepper, 
Strack, & Steinmetz (1977). Reasoning ‘that any dondtHions which induce a ‘ 

j subject to explain an event should increase the subjective likelihood of that 
* ERR Ross et al. induced subjects to explain pieeiavias events (e.g., pitta’ 


in -the later lives of clinical patients whose previous ‘case histories they 


had read. Results indicated that after "debriefing" concerning the authenticity : 


x 


of the explained event--indeed even when subjects knew the event to ‘be purely 
ae a 
hypothetical at the time of- their explanation--subjects consistently attached 
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greater subjective likelihood to the events they had explained. ° 
‘ P = a : | 
° The present experiment pursued the possible role of explanation in| 
. - , . A | 
enhancing perseverance of impressions about the self. Thus some subject 


were asked to explain their ability levels before discrediting while oe 
subjects were .not asked to do so. : 


Z 7 ar In suimmary, to test the effect of both discrediting and explanation . 


« 


on the perseverance of positive or negative self-perceptions of ability, 


three factors were manipulated orthogonally in a 2(success-failure) x 
’ : YoY . : 
we ae 2(explanation-no explanation) x 2(discrediting-no discrediting) design. 


: METHOD 


Subjects 4 Ss , ue r 


Subjects were 80 undergraduate’students who received either $2.00] or 


credit toward a class requirement for their participation. 

Procedure te : , | 3 
Ghoti artis the subject dan’ jaheantan with a brief introduction 

- @ to a study on "persuation techniques" supposedly being conducted by the Red Cross in 
preparation for an upcoming blood drive pn campus. Subjects were, told 
their task would be to: phone other students and persuade them to danbte 

. s bloodat a iedanaae ok campus, while the experimenter listened afd ; \ 

took notes on their technique. The subject was then given further, details 
to be conveyed to hatehehat donors and asked to aie their telephone 
“pitch.” 

_ ,Success-failure manipulation. After a brief preparatory period, subjects 
uit each instructed to wake two preliminary calls "for practice-" To choose : 
the targets for these first calls subjects were requested to indicate ss 
a page number ii the student directory and the position (e.g., tenth) of a 


* ae 


name on that page. The experimenter then pretended to write down the name 
4 ¢ 


< ~ 


and number of the person the subject had "selected." On the first of these 


} . ‘ - 4 6 . = 
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calls, subjects succeeded in reaching the party whom they wished to juve 
(actuatiy a confederate in the experiment) and were given the experience of 

either sibcenetindy ai an aecaat who had initially sounded . 

: “uninterested (success condition) or of failing to "sell" a prospect who had 
initially seemed malay positive (failure condition). Following this success 
or failure ‘experience, sub jena abtenited to reach the other party. This 

‘other line,. however, remained busy until, in apparent pecmetion. the, 
experimenter decided to "go on with the remainder of the experiment." 

iiniacsttowmaktnatabten:. At this point, subjects in the explanation: 
conditions were given a form asking them _ explain their successes and/or 
failures in the practice calls, while reisaieaatiat subjects received a 
"Filler task" (1.e., writing a description of the speaking style.of a famous 
personality). : 

Discrediting manipulation. Subsequently, within each condition, the 
basis for initial Sieveestaue of success oP" fai lure was Aisetadteed for half 

e ; ; 


the subjects. Specifically, the experimenter revealed that the person 
‘“ . 


~~ 


. subjects had reached had been a confederate who had ‘responded to their call 


in accordance with a prearranged script. It was farther explained that, 
in fact, the practice procedure originally called for each subject to make 
two calls, one preprogrammed to provide a success experience and the other 
to provide a failure experience, but that one of the confederates had 
"somehow missed his assignment and Fathed ee keep his line free." &.. 
procedural detail was included so that subjects oould be certain that thes 
initial 3 to success or failure reflected neither their parti¢ular 
persuasive ability nor the experimenter's expectations about the outcomes 
<a eubaeete in general. It also served to pines any intent en the part 


, 


. & 
of the experimenter to manipulate the subjects self impressions). 
E a 


Dependent measures. Subsequently, jas subjects prepared to nae a 


ry 
ee } ( 
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. . ‘ . . 
series of ten calls that supposedly were to. comprise the "real experiment," : 


they were asked to complete a series of measures ostensively to assess their 
initial attitudes concerning the telephone blood drive campaign. Thus subjects 


were asked. to estimate (a) how many successes s/he, would have in the upcoming 
. é 


10 calls in the experiment ( immediate success prediction) ;“(b) how many 
t : 


successes an "average student" would have on the 10 calls, (c) what seecentage . 


— 


of successes s/he would have. in the later blood: donor drive to be conducted 


“on campus (generalized suacens prediction), dnd (d) what percentage of successes 


gar . ‘ 
an average student would have in the drive. The subjects were also asked to 


rate their ability on several related general skills and their willingness 

to participate in the upcoming blood drive on campus. j 

Final meu tering: When the subject had finished the questionnaire, 

the experimenter explained the true purpose and hypothesis of the experiment ' 
and emphasized the potential destructive consequences of seavaene self- 
impressions and encouraged subjects to“récognize the personal relevance 
of the perseverance phenomenon (cf. Ross, Lepper, and Hubbard, 1975). 


RESULTS 


No discrediting conditions 


s 


The impact of the success-failure manipulation was evident on several 
(but not all) measures. As shown in the léfe-hend columns of Table 1, 
bene showed large and significant effects of the outcome acd sitar ton 
in their predictions of their own rc and futuré suceess. Their ow 
MATS SHERESE to participate a ai upcoming blood drive on campus was also 
affected o a corresponding manner. Subjects predictions of the initial 


and future success of 4n "average" student were also © influenced 


by the outcome manipulation, although these effects were somewhat smaller 


than the corresponding self-prediction effects. 


-- INSERT TABLE 1 ABOUT HERE -- ; 7 
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The above measures permit a tege\ of «the sepweveranee tiyvethedts that. ‘ 
ip Be initial impressiors based upon success or failure in the "oractine calls 
| Y persist after the eieeeae or failure they were based upon is decredited. 
| (Other measures, such as those dealing with "related abilities", showed no 


‘initial impact of the succéss/failure manipulation and are omitted from 


further consideration in this report). 


Discrediting conditions: | 7 


Following the sneksnavbl hive manipulation, it will be recalled, half 
the subjects ase told that the person they had "persuaded",or "fatled to 
persuade" had actually been a confederate who responded according to a 

e 
predetermined script. What was the effect of this thorough discrediting of \ 
the basis for self ree and reductions? The relevant data, presented in 
the right-hand columns of Tebie"L, tudtente that --although obviously reduced in’ 
maghitude--the same effects observed - the oudigetadieang conditions persistgd 
subsequent to diseveddting,- In fact, the dicteveriee in means between success 
es . and failure subjects'’ predictions of their own initial syccess was reduced. 
Moyet 37% and the difference in means of subjects’ predictions of their 
future success was reduced by only 50%. , Both of these post-discrediting 


q 


. effects moreover, were statistically signtficant (see Table 1), A similar 


pattern of results emerged for predictions of the initial and future success 
of an “average” student, although only the effect for immediate success 
reached an accepted level of significance. 

In contrast to the above pattern off results, there was no simple 


perseverance effect shown in subjects’ Willingness to participate in the up- 
‘ a 


r 
y 


coming blood drive. There was, however an interesting unpredicted ‘copia 
| in the responses of success and failures condition subjects to debriefing. 
Specifically, success subjects' willingness to participate remained virtually 


unchanged following discrediting, while’ failure. - Oo | 


. ‘ 
4 oa . ° 


ie Su © 3 Perseverance 
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subjects! willingness to participate appeared to increase quite markedly 
: - ” 
* following the discrediting (t 5. =3.4, ps0] ). It is interesting to note that 


subjects’ predictions of future success showed a similar pattern. These 


results recieve further attention in the discussion-that follows. 


Explanation conditions : ' , 


Contrary to our predict ion, the interpolation of an explanation 
task prior to dteewedactve procedures did not enhance levels of post-debriefing 
perseverance. That is, subjects who’ had. succeeded and then explained their 
success did not make hishes predictions of succees for themselves or others 
than did subjects who had not ontoihad success. None of. the interaction 
effects relevant to our predictions op potential concerns involving explanation 
effects approached accepted significance levels, and the noh-significant 
-differences did not even tend ba te in the predicted pAnset ios 
n DISCUSSION | 

The results of the experiment help to extend the apparent range and 
robustness of the post-discrediting pexgéverance phenomena. Using a dis- 
éenditdine procedure quite different from standard debriefing and uetne a 
task and ability which were likely to be ego-involving, and relevant to 
past experience, the basic ey ene es reported by Ross, Lepper, 
and Hubbard (1975) was replicated. 

Several sateicuiae findings merit further consideration. It is 

‘ . 

interesting, for pansies to note that subjects' perceptions of the persuasive 
ability of the average student and their perceptions of their own persuasive, 
“ability eve quite similarly affected by the various manipulations employed 
in our study. . There are two possible interpretations for. this finding. 


On the one hand, it is possible that subjects perceptions of their own ability 


were affected by the experimental manipulations and that they then inferred 


I’ i 


\ . 
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that their peers would have similar abilities and outcomes. On the other 
hand, it is possible that primarily stil eneenttoned of task difficulty 
, rather than their self-perceptions of ability were affected by the experi- 


mental manipulations. It was thus these perceptions of task difficulty 


in turn which mediated their predictions of success for themselves and for 
an ‘iscaae” person. On the basis of this enaene it is impossible to 
determine which interpretation ig more correct. Both effects, past evidence 
indicates (cf. Ross, et al., 1975), can be demonstrated depending upon 

? 

whether perceptions of average ability and performances are held constant 

or left free to vary. 

Another interesting result was the absence of any simple perseverance 
effect for the measure assessing subjects’ willingness to participate in a F 
future blood donor drive. taped, while success subjects' willingness 
remained high after discrediting, failure subjects’ willingness increased 
after discrediting. 3 

One explanation of this is that 
once subjects learned that their initial failure was not a result of their 
own lack of ability, they simply were eager to prove that ability. Of 
course, any interpretation of this finding is highly speculative.. What may 
be important, however, is the clue that some asymmetries between discrediting 
of success and of failure may occur in domains that are ego involving and the 
object of Abiey ee cedande: 

Perhaps the most surprising aspect of this experiment was the complete 
absence of support for our hypotheses concerning the perseverance-enhancing 
_ effects of explanation. There are various ‘possible interpretations of this 
failure. One possibility is that desbeunatanioae explain did have an effect on 


perseverance but such an effect was obscured by a ceiling effect; that is, the 


amount of perseverance was so high in the no~explanation condit‘ions that there was lit 


Ij 


~ a trend in the. predicted direction, however, casts some doubt on such an 


-. the explanation effects reported by Ross, Lepper, Strack, & Steinmetz ‘(1977), 
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room for’ any additional effect’ of explanation. The failure to obtain even - 


oa 


‘ interpretation. -A related possibility, one that the present authors favor, 
: ; = 


is that even: without any instructions to do so, subjects formulated explanations 


t 
. 


‘to themselves for their initial success or failure, thus making any explanation 


induction superflous. . ec. : 
By "The attribution theorists (cf., Heider, 1944; Kelley, 1967) have long 


° . 
e ~ 


contended that the occurrence of a significant ‘and/or unanticipated event | 


. 


is likely. to evoke * ‘a “search for some explanatory framework. that will* allow 


the individual to make senge of the event. ‘The current results, coupled with 


Aoseee that in the absence of a specific induation to do so abe causal © 
‘explanations--and the effects they exert upon impressjon Bee eon 
be mdee likely -in the case of self-perception than social perception, se 
Likelshoog, éurthermore, may approach inevitability when the object of the 
actor's attribution are bersonally relevant actions or outcomes. 


. ‘ . 
y* ’ ‘ » ve » : e 
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_ CONCLUSIONS Tee 

“The present experiment demonstrates the range and robustness of the 
basic finding of belief perseverance in the realm of aeieapaxkepiilens of i 
ability. The experiment also raises important issues regarding the limitations 
of the perseverance hypothesis and the’ "gufficient™ conditions that trigger 


o , / a | 


the ‘explanation mechanism" postula@igso underlie perseverance phenomena. 
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.Effects of Dis crediting on Subjects' Impressions, Predictions, and Rélated Rés pons es ° 


aoe os 4 No-discrediting Discrediting 
¥ bad ‘3 : fen, s . 
Item Success Failure ~§ F Success Failure ~F 
OE COTE TPA Pee se PT TO IEE la OOP ae Ae ROPOHG | eT Sieger ee AE CEA ER DOE SR et ee AIS ee AST Ba aaa ale daa at 
eo Immediate 5 cess ne ion 
fesee puedict 4.75 2.85. 16.32 4.40 «3.20. 4.95 
. RkEK w* 


Immediate success prediction 


Fe have aaeuiaeh 4.65 3.40.) 12.11 - 4.40 335° 4.78- 


; : ras tebe \ 8 Seek E kee 
See gre SMECESS DECMIOESON” A500 28,95 “Oe “ABIGO.” ShaO" ) 208 
or self Jekede i * 
MSner a ied SUSCESE PUCMAGESON Age § GaB. “F.BE: “49600 Yas 2.33 
fpr average student kek ; 
ae ; . 
; Willingness to participate 
3 in'a future blood donor drive 2685 1.58 oe nine 2.74 go <1 


* p<.10, two-tailed 

* p¢.05, two-tailed 
ade, #kE p<.01, two-tailed . 
ake D<.001, two-tailed 


